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FANNY MORTIMER. 

Light and airy passed the days of the 
youth of Fanny Mortimer, The fine glow 
of innocence and health mantled on her 
cheek, and cheerfulness and gaiety 
prankt it inher roguish eye. She was 
as happy as the day was long, and oft- 
en from the grey blush of the morning 
until the sun streakt the West with 
his fires, did the woods which embow- 
eredthe cottage of her father, echo 
with her song. Her heart knew not 
what it was to sigh, and her eye was 
unconscious of atear, except when 
the tale of real or imaginary woe cal- 
led them forth from the source of sen- 
sibility. Thus in primitive simplicity 
did her hours glide on in happiness — 
She knew no pleasure greater than 
that of listening to the cooing of the 
wood pigeon, which she had saved 
from the talons of the kite, or of de- 
corating with garlands the lamb she 
had rescued from the stream. But a- 
las she was not long permitted to re- 


main in the paths of innocence and | 


peace. Her beautics caught the eve 
of the seducer; his 
prevailed, and with an aching heart the 
tnsuspecting Fanny Mortimer was lu- 
red from the home of her parents to 
the haunts of infamy and vice. Fanny, 
simple as 


blandishments 


she was, could perceive 
that the gaiety which surrounded her 
was all hollow ; she felt it so herself, 
and wept incessaitly, and deplored her 
departure from the easy path of recti- 
tude. Her seducer, cloyed with pos- 
session, and tired with her tears, a- 
bandoned her, on the pointof becom 
ing a mother, to that fate which she 





_ 


| concluded could not now be distant.— 
| He left her destitute, and as a last re- 
| source she was forced to set out on 
| foot for her native place, there to 
| throw herself at the feet of her father, 
| and implore forgiveness. If this were 
denied, she saw no other alternative 
| than that of laying herself in the parish 
poor house, and there give birth to the 
little being, which, though it would 
serve to perpetuate her infamy, she 
could not help loving with all a mo- 
ther’s fondness. She travelled slowly» 
for her burthen was heavy, but her 
heart was still heavier. It was late at 
night as she arrived at her paternal 
home. A melancholy foreboding 
struck into her soul as she perceived 
the garden wicket open, and every 
thing going to ruin and decay. She 
entered; there was no light in the 
lower rooms ; acold chill ran through 
her veins ; 





she knocked; no answer 
was returned ; she called upon her fa- 
The dread- 
ful certainty now could no longer be 


ther, and all was yet still. 





doubted; she had sent the grey hairs 
of her parents with sorrow to the 
grave. Faint, and broken hearted, she 


| left the cottage, which had once been 
| the abode of innocence and virtue.— 


The night was wild and stormy; the 
cold rains pelted her with pitiless fu- 
ry:—yet still, mindless of her situa- 
tion, she walked forwards unheeding 
whither she 7 She had crossed 
the common, afd had taken the oppo- 
site way to that which led to the vil- 
lage ; after proceeding for some time, 
unconscious where, she awakened to 
all the horrors of her situation; she 
perecived she had lost herself, and 


















knew not in what part of the country 
she was. Death unto her appeared 
not dreadful ; to her it was the minis- 
ter of comfort, for she was wearied o! 
the world, but she wished to live for 
the sake of the babe which she bore in 
her womb. She continued, therefore 
walking forward, hoping to find some 
cottage where she might rest for the 
night, A light now struck her cyes, 
and foliowing it up, though on the 
pointof sinking at every step with fa- 
tigue, she came within sight of the 
hut from whence it proceeded. Hope 
now lent her vigour; she paced down 
the hill as quick as her weariness 
would permit her, She was within a 
hundret paces of the cottage, when 
her strength failed het? and she sunk 
on the ground. 
rise. The tain rushed in torrents 
down the hill, and the blast whistled a- 
mong the trees. 
some time. 


She was unable to 


Fanny moaned for 
Mixed with the confused 
tones of the wind, her moans reached 
the ears of the cotters. Tis the spirit 
ofthe night which howls, said they, as 
feartuily they drew their chair nearer 
the blazing hearth ; and still, at every 
response, did they deprecate the de- 
mon of the storm. Fanny did not 
moan long, for the angel of death ap- 
peared, and bore her afflicted spirit to 
the regions of rest. ‘The next day the 
corpse was carried to the village and 
buried. They did not lay her by the 
side of her father, for he had died 
sternly disowning her She lies be- 
neath the alder on the west side of the 
chureh, the place appointed for the 


burial of paupers, The village girls 


did notceck her grave with flowers, 









nor bind down the turf with oziers, 
yet here the wild lily and the snow- 
drop, emblems of her once spotless 
purity, love to bloom, and the love- 
lorn nightingale and the plaintive thros- 
tle build and warble 
through the foilage which shades the 
cold sod 


their “nests, 
under which poor Fanny 
Mortimer once more tastes of peace in 
the forgetful sleep of death 
H.K. w. 
Nottingham, May 20th. 
—>'&= aa 
BIOCRAPHY OF CAPTAIN JAMES LAW- 
RENCE. 


continued. 

In this state of carnage and exposure 
about twenty of the Shannon’s men sce- 
ing a favourable opportunity for board- 
ing, without waiting for crders, jump- 
ed on the deck of the Chesapeuke. 
Capt. Lawrence had scarce time to cal] 
his boarders, when he received a se- 
cond and mortal wound from a mius- 
ket ball, which lodged in his intestines. 
Lieutenant Cox, who commanded the 
second division, rushed up at the call 
for the boarders, but came just in time 
to receive his falling commander. He 
was in the act of carrying him below, 
when Captain Broke, accompanied by 
first lietenant, and followed by his boar- 
ders, sprung on board the Chesapeake. 
The brave Lawrence saw the overwhel- 
ming danger, his last words, as he 
was borne bleeding from the deck, 
were, “ Don’t surrender the ship !” 


Samuel Livermore, Esq. of Boston, 
who from personal attachment to Cap- 
tain Lawrence had accompanied him in 
this cruizeas chaplain, attempted to 
revenge his fall. He shot at Captain 
Broke but missed him; the latter 
made acutathis head, which Liver- 
more warded off, but in so doing receiv- 
ed asevere wound in the arm, The 
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upper deck was Licutenant Ludlow, 
who was so entirely weakened and disa 
bled by repeated wounds, received ear- 
ly in the action, as to be incapable ot 
personal resistavce. The compara” 
tively small nuniber of men, therefore’ 
that survived on the upper decks, hav- 
ing no officer to head th m, the Brit- 
ish succeeded in securing complete 
possession, before those from below 
could getup. Lieutenant Budd, who 
commanded the first division below» 
being informed ofthe danger, hasten- 
edup with some men, but was over- 
powered by superior numbers and cut 
down immediately. Great embarris- 
ment took place, in consequence of the 
officers being unacquainted with the 
crew. 


In one instance in particular, Licu- 
genant Cox, on mounting the deck, 
joined a party of the enemy through 
mistake, and was made sensible of his 
error by their cutting at him with their 
sabres. 


While this scene of havoc and con- 
fusion was going on above, captain 





Lawrence, who was lying in the ward- 
room in excruciating pain, hearing the 
firing cease, forgot the anguish of his 


|wounds : having no officer near him, 


he ordered the surgeon to hasten on 
deck and tell the officers to fight on to 
the last, and never tostrike the colours; 
adding, “they shall wave while I live.” 
The fate of the battle however was de- 
cided. Finding all further resistance 
vain, and a mere waste of life, lieuten- 
ant Ludlow gave up~-the ship; after 
which he received a sabre wound in the 
head from one of the Shannon’s crew, 
which fractured his skull and ultimate- 
ly proved mortal. He was one of the 
most promising officers of his age in 
the service, highly esteemed for his 











only officer that now remained on pee talents, and beloved for the 

















given up, 


generous qualities that adorned his prj. 
vate character. 


‘Thus terminated one of the most re- 
murkable combats on naval recerd. 
From tie peculiar accidents that at- 
tended it, the battle was short, desper- 
ate and bloody. So long as the can- 
nonading continued, the Chesapeake 
is said to have clearly had the advan- 
wage ; and hadthe ships not ran foul, 
it is probable she would have captured 
the Shannon. Though considerably 
damaged in her upper works, and pier- 
ced with some shot holesin her hull, 
yet she had sustained no injury toaffect 
her safety ; whereas, the Shannon had 
received several shot between wind and 
water, and consequently could not¢ 
have sustained the action long. ‘Lhe 
havoc on both sides was dreadful; but 
to the singular circumstance of having 
every officer on the upper deck either 
killed or wounded, early in the action, 
may chiefly be attributed the loss of the 
Clresapeake., 


There have been various vague com. 
pluints circuiated of the excesses of the 
victors, and of their treatment ot our 
crew after the surrender, 


These have 
been, as usual, dwelt on and magnified 
aud made subjects of national aspersion, 
Nothing can be more illibera) than this. 
Where the scene of conflict is tumul. 
tuous and sanguiary, and the struggle 
desperate as in the boarding ofa ship, 
excesses will take place by the men, 
which it is impossible to prevent, 
They are inevitable incidents of war, 
and should never be held up to provoke 
national abhorrence or retaliation. In- 
deed, they are so liable to be misrepre- 
sented by partial and distorted accounts, 
that very little faith is ever to be placed 
iu them—Such, for instance, is that 
the enemy discharged several muskets 
into the cockpit after the ship had been 
This, in fact, was proyok- 








ed by the wanton actofaboy below, 

who shot down the centinal stationed 

atthe gangway, and thas produced a 

momentary exasperation, and alarm 

thatour men were rising. It should | 
be recollected, likewise, that our flag 
was not struck, but was hauled down 
by the enemy ; consequently, the sur- 
render of the ship was not immediately 
known throughout, and struggle con- 
tinued in various places, before the 
proper orders could be communicated. 
It is wearisome and disgusting to ob- 
serve the war of slander kept up by 
the little minds of both countries 
wherein every paltry misdeed of a pal- 
try individual is insiduously trumpe- 
ted forth asa stigma on the respective 
nations. By these means are cngen- 
dered lasting roots of bitterness, that 
give that implacable spirit to the actu- 
al hostility of the times, and will re- 
main after the present strife shall have 
passed away. As the nation must ines 
vitably, and at no very distant period, 
come once more together in the rela- 
tions of amity and commerce, it is to 
be wished that as little private anamos- 
ity may be incouraged as possible ; so 
that though we may contend for rights 
and interest, we may never cease to 
esteem and respect each other. 


The two ships presented 
spectacles after the battle. Crowded 
with the wounded and the dying, they 
resembled floating hospitals sending 
forth groans at every roll, The brave 
Broke lay delerious from a wound in 
the head, which he is said to have re- 
ceived, while endeavoring to prevent 
the slaughter of some of our men who 


disma] | 
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The wounds of captain Lawrence ren- 
dered it impossible to remove him af- 
ter the battle, and his cabin being very 
much shattered, he remained in the 
wardroom. Here he lay, attended by 
his ewn surgeon, and surrounded, by 
his brave and suffering officers. He 
made no comment on the battle, nor 
indeed was heard to uttera word, ex- 
cept to make such simple requests as 
his necessities required. In this way 
he lingered through four days, in ex- 
treme bodily pain, and the silent mel- 
ancholy of a proud and noble heart, and 
theffexpired. His body was wrapped 
in the colours of his ship and laid on the 
quarter deck of the Cheapeake, to be 
conveyed to Halifax, for interment. 


At the time of his death he was but 
thirty-two years of age, nearly sixteen 
of which had been honorably expended 
in the service of his country. He was 
a disciplinarian of the highest order, 
producing perfect obedience and sub- 
ordination without severity. His men 
became zealously devoted to him, and 
ready to do, through affection, what 
severity never would have compelled. 
He was scrupulously correct in his 
principles, delicate in his sense of hon- 
our; and to his extreme jealously of 
reputation he fell a victim, in daring an 
ill-matched encounter, which pru- 
dence would have justified him in de- 
clintng. In battle, where his lofty and 
commanding person made him conspic- 


elevated tranquility which he maintain- 
ed in the midst of peral, imparted a 
confidence to every bosom. In the 
hour of victory he was morerate and 





had surrendered 


tervals he always spoke in the Itighest | 


terms of the courage and skill of Law. 
rence, andof* the gallant and mastery 
style” in which he brought the Chesa- 
peake into action. 


In this rational in- | 


unassuming ; towards the vanquished 
he was gentle, generous and humane. 
But itison the amiable qualities that 
adorned his private character, that his 
friends will hang with the fondest re- 
membrance-—-that bland philanthropy 








uous, thecalm collected courage, and | 





that emanated from every look, tha’ 
breathed forth in every accent, that 
gave a grace to every action. 


He was a general benevolence, that 
like a lambent flame, shed its cheering 
rays throughout the sphere of his influ- 
ence, warming and gladdening every 
heart, and lishting up every counte- 
nance into smiles. But there is one Jit- 
tle circleon whose sacred sorrows even 
the eye of sympathy dare notintrude. 
His brother being dead, he was the last 
male branch of a family who looked up 
to him as its ornament and pride, His 
fraternal tenderness was the prop and 
consolation of two widowed sisters, and 
in him their helpless offspring found a 
father. 
young children to whom he was fer- 
vently attached. The critical situation 
ofthe former was one of those cares 
which preyed upon his mind at the time 
he went forth to battle. The utmost 
precautions had been taken by her re- 
latives to keep from her the knowledge 
of her husband’s fate; their anxiety 
has been relieved by the birth of a son, 


He left, also, a wife and two 


who, we trust, will inherit the virtues, 


and emulate the actions of his father, 
The unfortunate mother is now slowly 
recovering from a long and dangerous 
confinement ; but has yet to learn the 
heart rending intelligence, that the in- 
fant in her arms is fatherless. 


There isa touching pathos about the 
death ofthis estimable officer, that en- 
dears him more to us than if he had 
been successful, The prosperous con- 
queror is an oject of admiration, but 
in some measure of envy; whatever 
gratitude we feel for his services, we 
are apt to think them repaid by the 
But he who falls 
amattyr to his country’s cause exeites 
the fuliness of public sympathy, En- 
vy Cannot repine at laurels so dearly 


plaudits he enjoys, 





purghased, and gratitude fecls that he 
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is beyond the reach of its rewards, The ; aLoyS REDING, THE SWISS PATRIOT. 


last sad scene of life hallows his mem- 
ory; it remains sacred to misfortune, 
and honored not by the acclamation but 
rhe 
idea, of Lawrence cut down in the 


by the tears of his countrymen. 


prime of his days, stretched upon his 
deck, wrapped in the flag of his coun- 
try-—that flag which he had contributed 
to enoble, and had died to defend—is 
a picture that will remain treasurcd 
up in the dearest recollections of every 
Americin.—His will form one of those 
talismanic names which every nation 
preserves as ajwatchword for patriotism 
and valor. 
to be continued. 
:— ; ae —_ 

John Senior, a bankrupt, was ex- 
ecuted at York, on Saturday se’nnight, 
pursuant to his sentence at the last .1s- 
sizes, for the fraudulent concealment 
of his effects from his creditors. His 
behavior was truly penitent. Only one 
instance has occured, we belicve, 
within the memory of man of any bank- 
rupt, before John Senior, suffering 
capital punishment for the conceal- 
ment of his effects, and that individu- 
al was John Perrott, a laceman, on 
Ludgate hill, London, who suffered in 
the year |761. 
said, 


Perrott’s case, it is 
made considerable sensation at 
the time, andthe facts of it were some- 
On his examination 
before the commissioners, it appeared 


what singular. 


that his deficiency amuunted to /13, 
518 which he attempted to account for 
im sixteen general articles; one of 
which was“ Expenses attending the 
connection I had with the fiir sex, 
" 15500.”—But the statement not being 
deemed satisfactory, he was put on his 
trial, convicted and executed, Such 
dreadful examples, though of rave re- 
currence, will we hope, have the prop. 
erinfluence, andserveto check this 
rrowing evil. 
Liverpool Cowier. 








When the canton of Schwitz was 
surrounded by the French revolutiona- 
ry troops, and the lastray of hope had 
vanished from its inhabitants, the en- 
thusiasm of the people was at its high- 
est pitch. Matrons and young women 
assisted in drawing the cannon along 
the mostrough and inaccessible roads, 
The old men and children wished to 
share the glory of falling with their li- 
berties; they were almost all furnish- 
ed with arms, and the cowards who 
sought to escape danger were forced 
to join the banners they had deserted. 
The men unshaken and unruffled, like 
the rocks on which they stood, ceura- 
geously awaited the occasion of sacrifi- 
cing themselves to their country.— 
Skirting the verdant haunts of Moz- 
garten, the sacred monument of the 
ancient valour of the Swiss, they were 
resolved, ifunable to leave liberty to 
their posterity, to set them the exam- 
ple of adefenee worthy of it, 


Aloys Reding of Schwitz, who com- 
manded the allies, a hero and a sage, 
who in peaceable times had been the 
advocate of reforms and ameliorations, 
but who resented the offer of changes 
from an armed enemy, thus addressed 
his troops . 


‘* Brave comrades, dear fellow citi- 
zens, behold us at a decisive moment. 
Surrounded by enemies, abandoned by 
friends, there now remains for us on- 
ly to ascertain whether we wish cou- 
rageously to imitate the example set 
us by our ancestors at Mozgarten. A 
death almost certain awaits us. If any 
one fears it let him retire, and no re. 
proach on our part shall follow him.— 
Let us not impose on each other in 
that solemn hour, I had rather have 
a hundred men prepared for all events, 
on whom I can rely, than fiye hundred, 





who, taking themselves to flight, will 
prouuce confusion, and vy their perfi- 
dious flight would sacrifice the heroes 
who were desirous vi still defending 
themsclves. As to myself, | promise 
not to abandon you even in the great- 
est peril. Death and no retreat. If 
you share in my resolution depute two 
minen from each rank, and let them 
swear tome in yourname that you 
will be faithful to your promises.” 


The words of the hero were heard in 
the greatest silence, and with the 
most religious attention; hardy warri- 
ors shed tears of tenderness, and 
when the address was closed a thou- 
sand cries were heard, “ We will share 
your lot! we will never abandon you!” 
Two men came from each rank to 
pledge fidelity in life and death to the 
chief. Europe was a witness to the 
valour of these mountaineers, admired 
their efforts, and commisserated their 
ill success. 


Zschokke, prefect of the canton of 
Basle, in his History of the Destruc- 
tion of the Democratic Republics of 
Schwitz, Uri, and Unter Walden, from 
which this fragment is taken and 
translated, assures his readers that 
the speech is authentic and correct. 


— 


THE FORCED STORY. 


Lord Kelley was like his prototype 
Falstaff, “ not only witty himself, but 


the cause of wit in other men.” Mr. 
\ndrew Balfour, the Scottish advo- 
cate, aman of considerable humour, 
accompanied with great formality of 
manners, happened to be of a convi- 
vial party when his Lordship was 
at the head of the table. After 
dinner, he was asked to sing by; 
absolutely refused to comply with the 
pressing solicitations of the company, 
At length Lord Kelly told him that he 
should not escape; he must either 
















sing a song, tell a story, ordrink apint 
bumper. Mr. Balfour being au abste- 
nious man, chose rather to teil a sto- 
ry, than to incur the forfeit. “ Oue 
day, (said he, in a pompous manner) 
athief, in the course of his rounds, 
saw the door of a church invitingly o- 
pen. He walked in, thinking that e- 
ven there, he might lay hold of some- 
thing. Having secured the pulpit 
cloth, he was returning, whenlo! he 
fuund the door shut. After some con- 
sideration, he adopted the only mean 
of escape left, viz. to let himself down 
by the bell-rope. ‘The bell of course 
rang, the people were alarmed, and 
the thief was taken, just as he reached 
the ground When they were drag- 
ging him away, he looked up, and em- 
phatically addressed the bell, as I now 
address your Lordship, ‘ Had it not 
been, said he, “ for your long tongue 
and empty head, | had made my es- 
cape |” 
—_—— 

A tew evenings ago, in Whitehaven, 
a man, for a trifling wager, eat no less 
jhan sixty two-penny pies, and drank a 
gallon of porter in something less than 
two hours; and afterwards went home, 
and found fault that his supper was not 
ready on the table. 


London péper. 


—_— 
ANTIMONY, 


A mineral, the name of which ori- 
ginated with those who, from its pos- 
sessing almost all the characters ofa 
metal, took it 
heads that money might be made of it ; 
butwho, finding that it wanted the most 
essential of qualitics, masleabilliy, in 


into their sagacious 


their disappointment, called it anti-mo- 
ny, and then seem a metal, from which 
last comes the present generic term of 
& semi-metal. 





CORONER, CORONER'S INQUEST. 


These words plainly express their 


| Jew, with, “ Cloash 
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derivation from the carrion-crows who 
go from place to place to sit upon dead 
bodies. LEvery reader knows that it is 
a very ancient custom for the officer 
now termed coroner, when any person 
is found dead, to go, with a jury ol 
twelve men, tosit upon the body; and 
this motley group is termed coroner’s 
inquest, which is simply carrioners in 
quest of a body. 





MEDICAL. 

At the beginning of last century, it 
was customary for all physicians who 
were in want of employment, to fre- 
quent Button’s coffee-house, whither 
persons dangerously ill used to send 
On the arrival of a mes- 
senger on this errand, all the sons of 
Zsculapius would rise in the greatest 
hurry to inquire which of them were 
wanted, at the same time crying, Me 
d’ye call? From this circumstance they 
were here first dubbed medical men. 


for advice. 


One day. during the last term, asa 
certain solicitor of no gentleman-like 
appearance, was passing through Lin- 
colasinn, with his professional bag 
under his arm, he was accosted by a 
to shell, old 
The lawyer somewhat net- 
tied at this address, {rom a supposi- 


cloash!” 


tion that Moses mistook him for an in- 
habitant of Duke’s Place, snatched a 
bundle of papers from their damask re- 
pository, and replied, No, damn your 
blood, sir, they are all new suits. 


Lord Tyrawiley, a little before his 
death, was visited by several English. 
men who came with a pretence of ask- 
ing how he did, but in reality so see if 
he was dying, that they might apply for 


his employments. ‘The old general, 


whe comprehended their motives for, 


being so solicitous about him, gave 
ihem the following answer: Gentle- 
men, I know your regson for enquir- 








ing after my health; I have but two 
things worth any one’s having, «wy re- 
giment and my girl, neither of which 
will fall to your lot: I'll teli you how 
they will be disposed of; a Scotchman 
will get the one, and an Irishman the 
other, 





BURNING OF WOMEN IN INDIA. 

A peviodical work published by the 
Missionaries in Bengal,  entitied, 
“ Miscellanies, relative to Indian Lite- 
rature, Manners, &c.” contains a re. 
port of 70 women burned alive on the 
funeral pile of their deceased hus- 
bands, in May and June last, leaving 
184 orphans. The places where the 
burning occurred, are situated on both 
sides of Calcutta, from Cossimbuzar 
to the mouth of Hoogly.” The same 
number of burnings on an average is 
said to take place every two months in 
the year, except about the conclusion 
of the rains, when the mortality a- 
mong the natives is generally greatest, 
and the burnings increase in propor- 
iion, ‘ One of the deceased Bramins 
had married 25 women, 13 of whom 
died during his life ume ; the remain- 
ing 12 perished with him on the funer- 
al pile, leaving 50 children to depiore ~ 
the fatal effects of this horrid sys 
tem.” 


If there be a man who has hitherto 
opposed the diffusion of christianity in 
India, he must certainly have acted 
under the influence of an ignorance of 
facts ; which ignorance it is to be ho- 
ped the above evidence will tend to 
dispel. Those persons who have al- 
ready done much for the diffusion of 
Religion in India, will have the sutis- 
faction, to be able to say—-This blood 
is nut on our heads. 


No man evr did a designed injury 
to another, wthout doing a greater to 


himself. 
| 


Se ee. 


“Two men digging a grave, at Ma- 
con, near Nogent, upon the river 
Seine, founda skull, which they threw 
upon the grass with the common un- 


concern of grave-diggers ; but soon af- | 


ter perceiving itto stir, they ranto the 
cure of the parish, and told him what 
they had seen. ‘Thesuperstitiouscure 
immediately supposed it to be the 
skull of some saint, who had been bu- 
ried in that place. and therefore posted 
thither; when, to his great surprise 


and joy, he found the skull still move- | 


ing, upon which he cried out, “ A mir- 
acle! a miracie !” and resolved to have 
the precious relic deposited in_his 
church with all proper ceremonies, 
for which purpose he sent in all haste 
for aconsecrated dish, a cross, and ho- 
ly water; his surplice, stole, and cap; 
ordered allthe belis to be rung, and 
sent to give notice of the joyful news to 
the parishioners, who thronged in 
crowds to the place. Then he had the 
skull placed in the consecrated dish ; 
and, being covered with a napkin, it 
was carried to the church in proces 
sion; during which, great debates «- 
rose among the parishioners, every on« 
insisting that some of his family had 
been buried inthat place, that he might 
assume to himself the honor of haying 
a saint in his family. Upon their arri- 
val at the church, the skull was placed 
inthe high altar, and Te Deum begun ; 
but when they came to the verse “ To 
per orbem terrarum,” a mole unluckily 
crawling outof the skull, discovered 
the secret cause of its motion; upon 
which a stop was puttothe ceremony, 
and the congregation dispersed greatly 
disappointed. 
T, W.F. 
Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 
THE BFGMRe 
Poetry, the offspring of sensibility 


and feeling, when regulated by good | 
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taste, controlled by judgment, and re- 
fined by delicacy, possesses a charm 
which penctrates the bosom ofthe rea” 
der, though he may know no more of 
the parties with whom he sympathises 


‘than he learns from the verses under | 


his perusal; while characters also 
drawn from life with discrimination 
delight by their vigour and fancy. 
The following is an animated portrait: 
‘it speaks feelingly to the best affections 
_of the heart: it is drawn from nature. 


Of late I saw him on his staff reclin’d, 


Bow’d down beneath a wearied weight of 
woes, 


Wi:hout a roof to shelter from the wind 
His head, all hoar with many a winter’s 
snows. 
Alltrembling he approach’d—he strove to 
speak ; 
The voice of Misery scarce my ear as- 
sail’d ; 
A flood of sorrow swept his furrow’d cheek ; 
Remembrance check’d him, and his ut- 
terance fail’d. 
For he had known full many a better day, 
And when the poor man at his household 
bent, 
He drove him not with aching heart away, 
But freely shar’d what Providence had 
sent. 





crave, 
And live to want the mite his bounty 
gave. 
For the Olio. 
The pleasing gales that gentle summer 
yields, 
Amid the gay profusion of his store ; 
The smiles of nature, and of verdant fields, 
Are all, alas! but blessings of an hour. 


How vast the beauties they around display, 
Till dreary winter resumes her reign, 

And sternly bids them vanish and decay, 
And leave no traces on the pensive plain. 








The golden cowslip on the enamell’d mead, 
Displays his youthful glories to the view ; 
But soon he drops his solitary head, 
And yields bis virtue to the evening’s 
dew. 














How hard for him, the stranger’s boon to 





Alas! how transient is the dream of life, 
And every heart felt comfort we enjoy ! 
And fraught with care, solicitude and strife, 
Fach hour attempts our blessings to de- 

Stroy. 


All human scenes are subject to decay, 

And time asserts anvall—prevailing pow’r: 
Fxpanding beauties to the morning ray, 

We bloom to wither as the tender flow’r ! 


Not so, the soul its views, sublime and pure. 
Where faith, aud hope, and charity unite ; 
Shall rise and dwell eternally secure, 
In heaven’s unfading mansions of delight. 
MARIA. 


From the Hudson Bee, of August 31. 

MELANCHOLY AND DISTRESSING. 
On Saturday last about 2 o’clock, was 
found in the Creek about half a mile north of 
the Village of Athens, the body of Miss Sal- 
ly Hamilton, the seeond daughter of Samuel 
Hamilton, Esquire; of said Village, an a- 
miable girl of 21 years of age: A Jury of 
Inquest having been called, unanimously a- 
greed on a verdict of “ wilful murder by the 
hands of some person or persons unknown.” 
She had been missing from her father’s in 


the village of Athens, since Wednesday e- 


vening athalf past 8 o’clock. On Sunday 
her remains were entered with great solemni- 
ty, and the vast concourse of people that at- 
tended, manifested the deepest interest in 
this tragical and mysterious event: 

[The above communication was made by 
an intimate friend of the family, and as he 
thinks, is as particular as would be agreea- 
ble to the afflicted relatives. For the pre. 
sent we will only add, that in the afternoon 
of Wednesday Miss Hamilton was on a vis- 
it at her sister’s in che Lower part of the Vil- 
lage. about the distance ofa mile—about 8 
o’clock in the evening she sat out on her re- 
turn home, accompanied by a numher of fe- 
male companions,the last of whom seperated 
from her not far from her father’s house, she 
was afterwards seen and spoken to by the 
neighbors when within a very short distance 
of the house. No further satisfactory ac- 
count of her progress can at present be tra- 
ced. She was afterwaris found as above sta- 
ted. Her parents supposing she was safely 
protected under her sister’s roof, were un- 
der no apprehensions of her fate—and it was 
not discovered (hat she was missing till late 
the following day.] 
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ANTICIPATED, 
By the Bditors of the Mereantile Advertiser. 
Extract of a letter from a gentleman in 

Rockland, to ‘he Editors of the Baltimore 

Patriot, dated August Jist. 

«“ | was.informed by a gentleman on 
Kent Island yesterday, at whose house 
Gen. Beckwith and Admiral Warren 
had their head quarters, that they re 
ceived dispatches on the 22d inst. from 
Halifax, of Com. Rodgers having de. 
stroyed 18 sail of the homeward bound 
Jamaica fleet, off the Banks of New- 
foundland, and had taken and manned 
two others for America, one a valua- 
ble packet, with the mail, both of 
which were re-taken the nextday. A 











90 gun ship and $ frigates were oF 
patched after him, and that they had 
information of their being twice within 


} 


eighteen hours sail of him.” 





The Charleston Courier of the 21st 
August, announces the arrival at that 
port of the privateer schr. Decatur, 
capt. Dominique Diron, from a cruize 
of 85 days, bringing in with her as 
prize, H. B. M. schr. Dominico, Lt. 
G. W. Barette, late commander, cap 
tured on the 5th of Aug. by boarding. 
after an action of one hour. 


The Decatur mounted 6 12lb. 
ronades, and one 18 pounder ona pivot 
with 108 men Lhe Dominico,12 . 2ib. 


car- 


carronades, 2 long 6's, 1 brass 4 poun- 
der, and one 32lb. carronade on « 
pivot. with 83 men 


There were 3 killed and 16 wounded 


.on board the Decatur. 


On board the Dominico 13 killed 
Among the former 


and 47 wounded, 
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were the Captain, Master and Purser, 


and two midshipmen wounded, 
a 
TROY, AUGUST $1. 


On Wednesday last about 225 sol- 
diers of the 29th regt. under Lt. Col. 
Young with 3 pieces of artillery and 26 
baggage waggons, and on Sunday a- 
bout 00 more of the same regt. passed 
through thisyvillage, for Burlington. 





THE MEMORY OF LAWRENCE AND LUD- 
Low. 

Itis stated in the Salem Gauzette, 
that when the Cartel which brought the 
remains of these distinguished naval 
heroes from halifax, arrived at that 
port, the British were erecting a mon- 
ument over their graves to perpetuate 
their memory. 





The latest accounts from Baltimore, 
state, thatthe British landed 1500 men 
on the main, and took post in a large 
body within 2 or 3 miles of St. Mi- 
chaels, and. plundered the country in 
theirrear. They were informed bya 
negro of the force at St Michaels, ‘the 
vuns mounted, and the extensive breast 
works thrown up, and retired without | 
daring to advance to their intended at- | 
tack. 








From the Ohio Republican 
The Delaware and Shawanoese In- 
dians en this frontier have turned out 








j about 200 men, who have marched to 


the reliefofGen. Harrison, The Wy- 


diposable force about 200 more. 


during the campaign. 
JoHN Jounnson Indian Agent. 
——EED ae 
MARRIED. 


ee. Ruggles, Esq. to Miss Filen 


ao 





andoits within our lines, the Senecas | 
and Mingoes have also turned out their | 
The | 
hole intend to continue with the army | 


On the 26th ult. at Thomas Colden’s, Esq_| 
“oldenham) by the Rev. William Powell, | 





On Saturday evening last, by the Rev 
Benjamin Mor imer, Mr. Jacob Bininger, of 
the house of Abraham Bininger and Son, to 
Miss Harriet Burger, daughter of the lat, 
Mr. David Burger, of Charleston, S. C. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. 
Williams, Cap'. Moses Gale, to Miss Jane 
Allen, both of this city. 

On Thursday morning, at Si. George’s 
Chapel, by the Rev. Mr. Brady, Capt. C. 
Holmes, to Miss Anna Burling, youngest 
daughter of Thomas Burling, Esq. of this ci- 
ty. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. 
Rowan, Mr. James Boyd, jun. of the house 
of Boyd and Suydam, to Maria Ann Lovett, 
daughter of Wm. Lovett, Esq. 

a 
DIED, 

On Monday evening, 30th ult. xf era lin- 
gering illness, Mr. Edward M‘Whood, ot 
this city, in the 75th year of his agv. 

At Philadelphia, on Friday the 27th ult. 
aged 28 years, Capt. William Stephenson, a 
native of thai city. 

On Saturday last, after a long and painfu; 
illness, Joseph George, aged 17 years. 

At Fort George, Niagara, on the 12th 
ult. Mr. John Cauldwell, Jun. in the 23d 
year ef his age, an officer in the U. §. army, 
vndson of Mr. John Cauldwell, merchant, 
of this city. 


At New-Haven, Isaac Beers, Esq. an old 
and respectable inhabitant of that eity, and 


lace President of che New-tiaven Bank; 

Mr. George ‘Tillotson, of the Sophomore 
Ciass in Yale College; Mr. Harry Barnes, 
| of North Haven, aged 24, belonging to the 
Freshman Class; Miss Abigail Dorchester, 


aged about 60; Mr. James Dunn, of the U 


| S.army, agedSd, and Dr. John Spaiding, 
aged 71. 


At Philadelphia, on Tuesday morning, in 

the 55th year of his age, Col. Thomas Lloyd 
* 

Moore, a patriot and hero of the revolution- 


| At Isling‘on Farm, near Philadelphia, on 
| Thursday August 26th, after a short illness 
| in the 76:h year of hisage, William Turner 
| Esq. a respectable inhabitant of Philadel 
phia. 
| Onthe 30th ult. at his residence at West 
Farms, ir. Joseph Eden, inthe S7th year 
of his age. 


| 
| 





For the Glie. 


TO SUSAN. 
Fill not thy breast wih anxious sorrow, 
Since we alas! are doom’d to part ; 
We part to day to meet to-morrow, 
Then joy shal! cheer thy gloomy heart. 


’Tis absence only fer a while, 
Can cause the anxious soul to sigh, 
And soon again shall Susan simile ; 
Yes! then thy sorrow’s all shall fy. 


Then benish Susan every fear, 
Know that all sorrow’s are uot thine ; 
And though we part on this spot here, 
We only part to meet again. 


S. E. 


——— - 


From an Irish Paper. 


THE RECRUIT. 

* | listed with old honest Barney, 

A patriot loyal and stout, 
When being the clerk of Killarney, 

One Sunday in church he bawl'd out ; 
Good people, to-day, all to-gidder, 

Since all minds volunteering absorps; _ 
Tn the church yard we'll meet to consider, 

The best way of raising a corps. 


From a wooden tomb-stone he harrangu’d 
7em, 
The French say they'll come—hut not 
when, 
When they do, so often weve bang’d’em, 
‘Lhe best way’s to do it again. 
for our captain, there’s Doctor M‘Larish, 
He'll soon bad enough make their case ; 
For since he first physick’d the parish, 
He’s kill’d every soul in this place. 


Come, enter then, every son’s moiher, 

For hanging back now were a Crit ; 

Your name ill take down without bother, 
All together, just one at a time. 

If you conquer, success to your capers, 
And if you are kilt with what pride, 

You'll see your own names in the papers, 
And read how like soldiers you died ! !” 


THE COTTAGE GIRL, 
i know a little Cottage Girl— 
She lives—I dare not tell—- 
Vet this Vil tell—in honest truth 
LT love my Avabelle! 
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Her golden tresses as they wave 
And wanton o’er her breast, 

Seem spun of silk-worms’ glossy thread, 
And curl’d from Cupid’s nest. 


Retir’d beneath her silken locks, 
Half hidden beam her eyes— 
The tenderest foes that ever lurk’d 

In ambush fora prize. 


She stole the rose’s blushing hue, 
The snow-drop’s virgin white, 
And on her cheek their colors grew 

More ravishingly bright. 


Her lip, of the carnation’s dye 
Seems modell’d but to kiss— 
But ah! the ’witching little prude 

Forbids the humid bliss. 


Her voice when wafied on the gale, 
Seems Saint Cecelia’s own ; 

While Echo, in mute exiacy 
Forbears her mimic tone. 


Her form is like some forrest nymph, 
Some fairy of ‘he grove— 

Her heart is form‘d of every grace, 
But most of all, of Love. 


I’ve neither flocks to bleach the hill, 
Nor pastures for the fold, 

I’ve neither meads for lambkins’ sport, 
Nor silver, 1, nor gold. 


But what is richer, far, than all, 
I’ve love for Arabelle ; 

And Arabelle, (her glance betray’d) 
Loves Corydon as well! 








BENJAMIN. 


PHILLIS S AGE. 


| How old may Phillis be, you ask, 

W hose beauty thus all hearts engages ? 
To answer is no easy task, 

For Phillis really has two ages. 


Stiff in brocade, and punch’d in stave, 
Her patches, paint and jewels on ; 
All day let envy view her face, 
And Phillis is but twenty-one. 


At nighi astronomers agree, 
The evening has the day belied, 


| 
Paints, patches, jewels laid aside ; 
And Phillis is some forty-three. 


























NEW-YORK & HARTFORD 

NEW LINE EXPRESS STAGE. 
Continued from New-York to Mount- 
Pleasant by land, on the fine turnpike road 
running on the bank of the North River, 

through Phiilipsburgh and Greensburgh. 
Fare only 7 dolls. 50 cents. through, from 
New-York to Hariford—being two dollars 

cheaper than any other route by land. 


This Stage runs on the turnpike road 
through the towns of Phillipsburgh, Greens- 
burgh, Mount-Pleasant, Somerstown, Dan- 
bury, Newtown, Woodbury, Watertown, 
on Bristol, and Farmington to Hari- 
ord. 


Leaves New York every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday at one o’clock P. 
M. and arrives at Mount-Pleasant at eight 
o’clock in the evening—leaves Mount-Pleas- 
ant next morning at 4 o’clock, and arrives 
at Hariford at § o’clock in the evening. 

Relurning—Leaves Hartford every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday at 4 o’clock in 
the morning, and arrives at Mount-Pleasant 
at 8 o’clock in the evening.—Leaves Mount 
Pleasant at5 o’clock every Tuesday, Thurs- 


day and Saturday, and arrives at New-York 
at 10 o’clock A. M. without fail. 


This line of Stages had for a long time 
been connected with a Packet at Mount- 
Pleasant, and Passengers have been disap- 
pointed in many insiances; and the Pro- 
prietors, seeing thisevil, and being anxious 
to accommodate the public, have continued 
the line by land, from New-York to Mount- 
Pleasant, over a fine Turnpike road, and 
within view of the North River for thirty 
miles. They therefore have the confidence 
io assure the public that this route is the 
cheapest, and most pleasant of any to Hart- 
ford. In addition they bave provided the 
best of horses, good carriages, and careful 
drivers ; and passengers will meet with e- 
very attention from the proprietors, 

The books forthe entry of the names of 
Passengers, are kept at the office of AMOS 
CURTIS, No. 48 Courtlandi-street, N. York, 
and at RIPLEY’S Coffee-Tiouse, Rartford. 

AMOS CURTIS, New-York. 
JOSEPH HUNT, Mount-Pleasant. 
JOH N OW BN, Somerstown. 
PLAT! BENEDICT, Danbury. 
SAMUETL STEEL, Bristol. 
OBADIAH BOUND, Hartford. 

N.B. Extra Carriages may be had, or Ex- 
presses carried to any part ofthe U. States, 
by applying to A. Curtis, 48 Courtlandt-st. 

New-York, August 28. 
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